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Idria to Mt. Nevoso (Schneeberg) by way of the Birnbaumer Wald (Selva del Pero) and 
Mts. Strana, Javornig, and Toro, dividing the basin of the Piuca from that of the Uncia. 
Thence he draws the line down the mountains to the source of the Fiumara and along the 
left bank of that stream to the sea. Irredentists of the sixties, like Bonfiglio, who recognized 
the Arsa as the proper frontier are dismissed as ignorant political opportunists. 

The history of the northeastern boundary is scattered here and there throughout the 
remainder of the first volume. Tamaro's thesis seems to be that the boundary of Italy 
since Roman times has generally extended as far to the east, either in fact or in national 
consciousness, as he places it. He has accumulated a vast store of evidence, but his inter- 
pretation of it is not always to be trusted. In a summary of the views of those authorities 
who hold that the Julian Alps constitute the natural frontier of Italy he speaks of "the 
historian of the invasions of Italy, Hodgkins (sic), who has marked the frontier passed and 
violated by them at the great Alpine wall which encloses Julian Venetia" (p. 33). The 
only reference to the Alpine wall at the place indicated in Hodgkin's work is a note which 
reads: "Is the fury of the Bora owing to the abrupt termination here [i. e. Tarnovaner Wald] 
of the great Alpine Wall . . .?" Hodgkin gives no indication that he regards the 
Alpine wall as the boundary of Italy or of Julian Venetia. The conclusions that Tamaro 
draws from his evidence, moreover, appear in some instances to be unjustified. He, for 
example, places Laibach within Italy in the fourth century (p. 95). The anonymous author 
of Bordeaux, whom he cites, corroborates this statement; but Herodien, whom he also 
cites, says nothing about Laibach at the place specified. From this evidence, furthermore, 
it does not necessarily follow, as Tamaro asserts, that the political frontier of Italy had 
been extended beyond the Arsa, where it was located in the first century. His supposition 
that Fiume (Tarsatica) was then part of Italy is, as he admits, based upon no direct evi- 
dence. Concerning Dante's famous Bnes, 

". . . Pola presso del Quarnaro 

Che Italia chiude e i suoi termini bagna," 

he tells us (p. 359) : "The designation of Dante cannot be taken in a narrow sense, as if 
the poet intended to limit the Italian frontier to the Arsa. He meant, on the contrary, to 
include in it all the eastern coast of Istria up to the head of the gulf of Quarnero." But he 
does not explain how he knows what Dante meant. In another instance he draws a con- 
clusion that does not seem to be warranted by his own interpretation of the evidence. He 
says (p. 354) of Riccobaldo of Ferrara, who wrote a- geographical description between 1280 
and 1300: "It is interesting to note that he places the frontier of Istria in the Liburnian 
gulf, therefore beyond the Arsa and manifestly in the angle where the Fiumara, the ancient 
Tarsia, disembogues." It seems far from manifest that the general statement of Riccobaldo 
refers specifically to the one spot in the Quarnero selected by Tamaro. Instances of these 
sorts are sufficiently frequent to make it advisable to refer to the authorities whom Tamaro 
cites before accepting unreservedly his statements with regard to the history of the north- 
eastern boundary. His work on this aspect of the subject, nevertheless, is not without 
value, because he has brought together references to a vastly larger number of sources than 
are to be found in any other single work. 

The volumes on Dalmatia begin with five chapters of descriptive geography where the 
view is advanced that Dalmatia does not belong to the Balkan Peninsula but forms part 
of Italy geologically, orographically, biologically, and anthropogeographically. In subse- 
quent chapters there is little of geographical interest. The opinions of contemporaries who 
at various epochs looked upon Dalmatia as geographically a part of Italy are adduced occa- 
sionally, and the history of the Dalmatian boundaries also receives some notice but is 
treated as a topic of slight importance. 

W. E. Lunt 

Primitive Peoples of Cochin-China 

Henry Baudesson. Indo-China and Its Primitive People. Transl. by E. A. Holt. 

xii and 328 pp.; ills., bibliogr. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, [1919I. $5.00. 8K x 

$}i inches. 
A scholarly treatment of the Moi and the Cham, two distinct peoples living in the moun- 
tains of Cochin China a hundred miles or so west of the China Sea. Their country is, 
politically, a French protectorate. While primitive peoples, they have made some advance- 
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ment, and Captain Baudesson calls them "half civilized." The Moi have a legend that 
Mother Eve told those of her sons who were jolly fellows and fond of good living to settle 
on the fertile plains; but to one of her sons, a quiet and sober lad, she gave a bow and arrows 
and the kingdom of the mountains where the wild beasts roam. He was the ancestor of the 
Moi', who, the author says, may number nearly 400,000. 

The Cham, on the other hand, supposed to number about 130,000 souls, have approached 
a little nearer to what we call civilization. They are Mohammedans and have preserved 
their physical and moral characteristics largely because they do not intermarry with 
other peoples. But retrogression is in progress. They are indolent, have no ambition, hire 
the Annamites to build their rude houses, and, at the same time, are proud of the ruins of 
splendid edifices erected long ago by their forefathers. The author also points to striking 
resemblances between customs and superstitions among the blacks of central Africa and 
the lower classes among these Asian peoples. 

Cyrus C. Adams 

Morphology of the Altai Mountains 

J. G. Grano. Les formes du relief dans l'Alta'i russe et leur genese: 6tude 
morphologique. Maps, ills., bibliogr. Fennia, Vol. 40, No. 2, pp. 1-125. Hel- 
singfors, 1917-19. 

No more striking example of the explanatory treatment of mountain forms has appeared 
in recent years than tlje above article by the Finnish geographer, Grand, of the University 
of Helsingfors. The northwestern or Russian part of the Altai Mountains between the upper 
courses of the Obi and Irtysh Rivers — an area measuring 400 kilometers northeastward by 
350 northwestward — is described as consisting of an uplifted and dislocated peneplain in 
a more or less advanced stage of erosion, the peneplain having been produced over a vast 
area by long-continued normal erosion of greatly deformed structures, and its undisturbed 
extension being still seen in the piedmont steppes to the northwest. The least dissected 
part of the uplifted peneplain forms a series of barren, tundra-like highlands, which occupy 
the greater part of the southeastern half of the region at altitudes of from 2,000 to 2,300 
meters. The small amount of dissection that the highland peneplain has suffered, apart 
from the deep valleys which traverse it, is because its altitude is such that during the glacial 
period it was covered for the most part by a sluggish ice sheet and thus protected from active 
erosion. The highlands are surmounted by mountains of various kinds. Some are of sub- 
dued forms, apparently residual ranges still surviving from the cycle of peneplanation (these 
presumably follow the trend of resistant structures); the smaller isolated residuals are 
dulled monadnocks. But there are also lofty ranges of Alpine form, from 50 to 100 kilo- 
meters or more in length and from 2,400 to 4,000 meters in altitude, with extensive snow 
fields on their upper slopes and good-sized glaciers in their valleys; these ranges usually 
trend east and west, out of accord with the folded structure of the region, and are regarded 
as blocks of the peneplain which were dislocated by faulting and raised so high that they 
have been strongly carved by normal and glacial erosion. Some of the less elevated ranges 
still exhibit remnants of the peneplain surface along their crests; others have all their 
sharpened summits at about the same level; but in the most lofty ranges no trace of the 
peneplain remains. The frontier between Russian and Chinese territory follows several 
of the lofty ranges which here constitute the divide between Arctic and interior river 
systems. 

Almost half of the region lies exterior to the barren highlands at altitudes decreasing 
northwestward from 2,000 to 500 meters; here, although the uplifted peneplain is preserved 
along certain divides, it is for the most part maturely dissected by normal erosion to moun- 
tainous or submountainous forms, which are richly grass-covered on certain southern 
slopes, but generally forested. The piedmont peneplain has a width of from 40 to 70 kilo- 
meters; its gently undulating, treeless surface, here and there rising in low and somewhat 
craggy mounts, is almost intact at altitudes of 300 or 400 meters, but the larger rivers have 
recently incised their courses moderately beneath its surface. Farther northwest the vast 
Siberian plains are covered with sand and clay deposits. 

The valleys of the Altai in the forested mountainous or sub-mountainous area are 
usually V-shaped and so narrow-floored that they do not serve well as paths of travel. But 
the upper valleys of the larger rivers and their chief branches which head in the Alpine 
region and continue through the highlands appear to have been followed by active glaciers, 



